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Does the Modern Girl 
Always Know Her 
Own Mind? 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


snofrmous gray velfl came swooping 
aoWn upon Patty. 

“Bit down, you fooi, and slldeT” 
Raeburn called. 

BhS followed hlln from one to the 
Other ae he made hie first examlna- 
tloha; followed him. tor she did not 
dafse to be alone; followed hhh with 
hvetted eyes for she dhred hot look 
at what he touched. He ea!d things 
to her; things that at first she dung 
to. 

“TWO hours before We can g-Ot helf> 
-^ko roads across the marsh—the six 
train—Itmky I brought supplies for 
the hospital—ether, splints, guuse-^-" 
Bhe knew now that he was turning 
ovet* that first strange human huAdle. 
“The engineer's dead, poor fellow!" 
and then, “You Jumped?” to the sec¬ 
ond one, v You’re the fireman?" 

"Yes, but t got It! Look, my leg s 
broken and torn. To think I went 
through the Argonne to have— Doc -1 
tor, I won’t lose my leg. will I?" 

“Sure not! That’s nothing—dean 
break.! We’ll haVe that all fixed up 
In no tlrnb, my boy. I've got splints 
ahd bandages with me." 

He approached the groan'ng, 
bloody line that the conductor bad 
reseded. "Ducky, too, you’re with 
me!" Raebuhn was now saying to 
Ratty. “Til need you. Take off those 
gloves and your hat and veil. Well, 
conductor you did a good Job getting 
"six out of the car with that broken 
ahm." 

The conductor apparently under¬ 
stood, but he did nor speak. His 
glased eyes Vaguely -followed Rae¬ 
burn’s movements. One by ohe. Rae¬ 
burn looked over the six. who lqy 
silent or moaned Hi IhcteaMng agony. 
Patty kept hefr Taee famed the other 
way. 

n$o back to the car. Miss Dade, ahd 
get me some water from the tank!" 
Dr. Raeburn ordered next in his 
ettsp tone of command, handing her 
a metal drinking cup, "and don't spill 
It.” 

Patty obeyed. 

He ran to the foot of the embank¬ 
ment; brought down some of his bags 
and cases; tan swiftly back. When 
Patty returned they were all opened. 
On© showed a file of ether cans; an¬ 
other, plump pounds of sterilized 
gauze; a third, a collection of splints. 
In a small leather case she recog¬ 
nized a single object—a morphine 
needle. She felt, rather than saw. 
that he filled this, using the water 
she had brought him. Raeburn worked 
swiftly with skilled expeftness and 
calmness, laying things where they 
would rest easiest to his hand. All 
the time he was saying. "Just one 
moment more, my boy.** “Only a 
little while, madam, your case is 
painful but not serious." “You’re all 
right, my man, nothing broken." 

Soaking in her gray ndmbness, j 
Patty was conscious, nevertheless, of | 
a prickling, scarlet terror that | 
parched her tongue and w rough' 
growing weakness in the hinges of 
her knees. It seemed to her that she 
had been there ages and yet her rea¬ 
son, still mechhnctally functioning, 
tjold her that not fifteen minutes had 
passed since that first Crash. Two 
hours! if she could only get at the 
•Morphine. 

“Now. Miss Dade,” Dr. Raeburn 
said, "I’ll have to aflk you to hold 
this tourfitqu??." 

y "I can’t,” Patty whispered, "I 
can’t.*’ And then at the look In h>s 
face she broke into whimpers. "I 
can’t. I can’t stand the sight of 
blood, and yeu know it." And then, 
vf won’t, I tell you! I won’t. I won’t! 


he slapped me in the face. That made 
me mad and I flew at him and we had 
a fight.” 

Bhe dropped a 1 ft tie rill of soft 
laughter. 

‘*1 always knew after that that he 
was no sissy or ‘fraid-cat. But I 
hated him because he had discovered 
my secret—that terfror of blood. I 
was terribly ashamed of that—oh. 
terribly. I used to say dreadful 
things about Arthur—I’hi responsible 
for the way the children treated him. 

“Why. do you know, father, I got 
the chance—-I never told you this— 
to go to France to nurse. But I 
wouldn’t accept It—because I was 
afraid of that awful obsession in re¬ 
gard to blood. That’s why I worked 
so hard here—I felt such a slacker 
not going—and how hard I did work! 
You don’t know! Nobody knows but 
Arthur." 

Bhe started to lose herself in 
dreams. Her father cleared hie 
throat preliminary to speaking. But 
suddenly she went on. 

"There was nobody to help Arthur 
in the accident today but me. Every¬ 
body else was injured. And he had 
to have assistance, i refused ,to give 
it—some of them were bleeding 
awfully—they were covered with 
blood—oh, father—I thought I could 
j not even look at them, much less 
touch them. But he said I must help 
him. Then I refused a second time 
and he slapped my face, just as he 
did when I was a child. Then he 
Swung- at me twice. He shook me— 
good and hard, to. He threatened to 
kick me! And I—I helped him. I 
was mad as the mischief, but I wan 
afraid not to. I was more afraid of 
him than the blood. I held tourni¬ 
quets and after he had painted the 
wounds • with iodine. I bathed them 
with water and green soap—I held 
splints—l kept one poor creature 
etherised—oh, I did things—I saw 
things. But all the time I watched 
him work—and after a while I for¬ 
got about them—watching him. I 
feU In love with him—oh, violently— 
terribly—eternally ” 

Her father produced a grunt and 
then dropped back into a secondary 
stage of paralysis. 

“He was marvelous.” Patty went on 
In her dreamy thread of voice. "I 
have never seeh anything like his 
tenderness and his skill—his beauti¬ 
ful, heavenly tenderness, his magic 
undream able. unimaginable skill—I 
couldn’t—I just couldn’t leave him. 
I went with him and them to the hos¬ 
pital. I think he saw I had fallen 
in loVe with him—anywAy, he pro¬ 
posed to me—he said he’d always 
been in love with me. And as for 

me-*' She shivered. "Why, I—! 

simply—t-" 

Judge Dade spoke. “YAi, I See 
how it IS." 

"hn going: up now and bathe 
and dfress. He’s comlhg for me in 
an hOur and we’re going to ride—-in 
that crasy flivver. I told him I’d got 
to see him again tohlght. I didn't 
know, when I ordered that Mlcheiette 
dress, why I ordered It—that ducky 
one, I mean, with the flame-colored 
taffeta ahd the black lace flounces. 
But I know now—it was to dazzle 
Arthur." 

“I suppose." her father said, plain¬ 
tively, “If he asks you to leave me 
to Laurian’s tender mefcles and the 
sherbet with nuts on It. you’ll go." 

"Father.” bis daughter declared. 
"If he asks me to fly to Mars. I’ll go!" 
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will you 
hold that 
tourniquet?*’ 
he demanded, *of 
have I got to kick you?' 


“Tea, it wai interesting," he 
vouchsafed, in a preoccupied tone. 


the armistice. These had not proved 
popular; but only because Patty her¬ 
self tired of them. 

And all the tfme she had been un¬ 
disputed—belle, the older generation 
called her—vamp, her cotemporaries 
put it. Vamp, she was, steady and 
consistent, showing no quarter to 
her admirers and perceiving—her de¬ 
tractors Said—no difference between 
them. 

It seemed true that everything 
masculine—single, engaged, married, 
widowed—was grist to Patty’s vamp¬ 
ing mill; prep boys, college youths, 
young, middle-aged and elderly 
business men, senile, retired gsntle- 
mfen, professional men, artists and— 
yes—artisans. Even the tradespeo¬ 
ple, Belaize matrons complained In¬ 
dignantly, saved their choicest cuts 
and freshest vegetables for Patty. 

And it seemed true that she vamp¬ 
ed only to reject; that she wac as 
heartless as she was reckless and as 
carefree as she was both. 

But Patty was really a very dis¬ 
contented girl. Often she was a very 
unhappy one. At this moment, for 
instance, she was profoundly so. 
One of the phases Judge Dade had 
used kept flitting through her mind, 
"a great deal of efficiency deflected 
into a lot of little abilities." Her 
father was right and she knew it. 
She had proved that to herself. 
Everybody said, "How hard Patty 
Dade worked in the war!" Nobody 
but herself, however, knew how hard 
she really did work—and nobody had 
the faintest suspicion why. 

In another thing,' her father was 
right and she knew It. For her the 
solution was marriage. Oh. if only 
out o^ the puerilities and frivolities 
to which she had reduced—and de¬ 
based—love, the man, her man. 
would emerge! She had never found 
him—nevef! Monty cameHhe near¬ 
est. But Monty—she could curl 
Monty—and did curl him—as close as 
a shaving about her little finger. 
Poor Monty! 

The tears blurred her eyes and for 
an Interval, she let them hang on her 
lashes. Then a distant black dot In¬ 
vaded the tears—she winked them 
back. A flivver was approaching 
from the direction of Belaize. It 
contained only the driver—a man— 
young—a stranger—no, familiar— 
Arthur Raeburn! Laurian was right! 
He was attractive. 


“I don’t know why I’m wasting all 
this time on you and your weird 
ideas. Julian," Patty remarked with 
a severe Inflection, springing to her 
feet, “when I’ve got to get over to 
Belaise and do all my ordering this 
morning and then get into town and 
back by night. Don’t bother about 
ine. I’ve reconciled myself to being 
the old maid .of the family." She 
dropped a kiss on the exact spot on 
her father’s head' where his stiff, 
thick hair made a silvery whorl and 
departed. 

Hhe was whistling when she left 
the big shadowy library. And she 
was whistling later when she re¬ 
appeared on the uncovered, bricked- 
In back piazza which by means of a 
terraced, formal garden, broken by 
pools and fountains, sloped In velvety 
gradations to the sea. She did not 
look at the sea, however. She looked 
at the sky. The whistling died down, 
for her eyes were full of tears. Sud¬ 
denly her arm came high in a lovely 
lithe gesture as she threw a kiss up 
into the deserted empyrean. 

It was true that In his aviator’s 
uniform, Monty Vielle had been the 
handsomest thing she had ever seen. 
It was true, toe, that her heart had 
beFn lightly tourhed by his debonair 
comeliness. It was true also—she 
had known it even then—that he 
was weak, that she would always be 
the controlling spirit and that in 
consequence she wa* not really in 
love. That thrown k.js was a re¬ 
morseful recognition of this con¬ 
dition. 

Five minutes later, however. In her 
trim little roadster, she had become 
dry-eyed and serene. The road 
wound out of the big Dade place 
into the wide macadam main road of 
Rlngflhger, where correct estates, 
sumptuously architected and fault¬ 
lessly groomed, threw curtains ol 
gauze green away from the widening 
vistas of dazzling peacock sea ol 
drew them together into gradually 
thickening, carefully-forested stretch¬ 
es of wood. Reaching the mainl&id, 
the road merged with a dirt highway, 
meticulously rustic. This ran to the 
quiet, exclusive town of Belaize. 

Lying back in her seat, her shapely 
hands resting lightly on the wheel, 
Patty seemed to steer the car by a 
kind of mental wireless—the while 
she dreamed back over her girlhood 
and childhood. 

* * * * 

■JULIAN DADE’S wife died when 
Patricia was seven. And ever 
since her seventeenth year Patricia 
had been her father’s housekeeper. 
The daughter of a judge, nationally 
famous, the head of the biggest,' 
most beautiful house on the Point, 
she achieved without effort an en¬ 
viable 'social position. 

Patty was the type of girl of which 
every community boasts at least one. 
Whenever Patty's little roadster 
chugged up to the post office at Bel- 
alze, conversation temporarily, stop¬ 
ped in the groups gathered there; 
heads slowly pivoted; eyes furtively 
slipped in her direction. Followed 
comment—sneering, questioning, ad¬ 
miring. Equally when Patty served 
at tennis, drove at golf, dived at 
swimming—started to dance—some¬ 
thing about her attracted the gaze, 
arrested it; held it close prisoner. 

As a child, she had been the dare¬ 
devil of her group. As child and girl, 
hey courage l>ad been the wonder of 
her set. 


r T hadn’t heard of It." Fatty thrust 
again. "la it a secret?" 

Raeburn smiled. And hlz smile was 
a jag of light breaking thropgU the 
tanned cream of his complexion. 

"Not deliberately so,” he replied. 
Then, "You must pardon me.** he said 
with a courteous firmness, "but I 
must go on. I have a patient aP the 
Point." 

And before the outraged -Patty 
could peep even a good-bye. the 
flivver was making for the hoflzon. 

The rencontre had, however, accom¬ 
plished one good. Even If It threat¬ 
ened to effect many Ills, it had 
burned up Patty's melancholia. 

In the whole course of her life, 
there had'been but one person whom 
she hated—Arthur Raeburn. It was 
curious, too, that she should pick him 
to hate; for Arthur Raeburn’s sphere 
revolved In a different system from 
hers. 

It was curious about Arthur Rae¬ 
burn. Jeered at by the boys, avoided 
by the girls, until he lived In a vir¬ 
tual ostracism. Arther had on the 
whole turned out the most brilliant 
one among them. His record in the 
war—he had said that he was not in 
the line. But, as Patty perfectly 
well knew, he might Just as well have 
been in the line. He had been sur¬ 
geon In a hot sector on the American 
front. The town rippled with stories 
of his coolness under bombardment. 
Now. he was not only an oatablished 
local celebrity, but had the entire 
charge of a richly-endowed, per¬ 
fectly-equipped new hospital which 
was to open In a week or two. 

He had certainly Improved as far 
as his looks were concerned. Hiz 
gray, thick-lashed eyes were really 
beautiful—Patty found herself re¬ 
calling one of Laurlan's adjectives— 
commanding—and the flashing white¬ 
ness of that Budden smile—yes, there 
was something about him. 

For an instant, Patty almost 
swerved from her purpose. Why not 
a flirtation? But on second thought 
she determined to be true to her hate; 
to see that he suffered. 

♦ * * * 

QOMK time just before the middle 
Patty left the 


bridge. It lay sprawled below across 
the toy canon of the Mlcanac. On its 
side—half frosting on the bank, bat¬ 
tered and smashed—lay the first car. 
Their own cafr, partially off the 
track, had been pushed back onto the 
bridge by the violent uncoupling 
which freed it from its fellow. 

On the bank below,, face down— 
blue-shirted arms and overalled legs 
in a strange crumple—lay one human 
thing, without movement. Not far 
off, another human thing was 'stirring 
in a feeble uncorelated way. As 
through a dizzying numbness Patty 
stared, a doof of that prostrate car 
in the end which lay over the bank 
opened feebly. A uniformed man ap¬ 
peared in the aperture and with a 
nightmare-locked slowness threw It 
wide—pushed before him a- 

"Oh, don’t leave me,’’ Patty 
breathed as Arthur Raeburn darted 
from her side back to the car. 

“Come!" he called peremptorily. 
“Come at once! I need you!" 

He sped her back to their car—to 
his seat. “Take that bag and that 
suit case—and, here, this box. Yes, 
you can carry It—and this." And as 
she whimpered. "Yes you can, 1 tell 
you! This one’s the last.” He loaded 
himself up. "By Heaven, this is luck. 
I brought all this stuff down by 
hand. Now follow tpe! Btop that 
crying!" 

She managed to inhibit her sobs. 
She followed him blindly. He man¬ 
aged under his burden to give her 
three fingers of assistance off the 
steps. Then he made toward the 
steep embankment. 

“I can’t!" she sobbed. **I can’t!" 

"Shut up. you little fool!” he called 
crisply. course you can! Walt 

until I get down.” He started his 
own bundles over the sandy Incline. 
They slid with a clatter or stones to 
the bottom. Ha took hers* one at a 
time, dropped them down. 


ydu are. I’ll—but * can’t find him. 
You're entirely responsible for my 
spinster state, Julian!’’ 

Judge Dade returned to the charge. 
••You’re So choosery, Patty. There’ve 
been so many good lads calling 
here- ■* 

“As for example," his daughter de¬ 
manded. 

"Well, Jack Johns," Judge Dade 
answered instantly. 

Patty elevated her nose, "Too high¬ 
brow!" 

"Adam’s apple’s too big," Laurian 
commented. 

“Charles Le Favor." 

Patty elevated her brows. "Too- 

lowbrow!” 

“His hands are always clammy!" j 
Laurian murmured. 

“Dab Elllman then." 

Patty scowled. 

“He glides.’’ Laurian was begin¬ 
ning, “and his shoulders-” 

“Your opinion is not asked, miss!" 
her sister silenced her. "Family too 
run to seed," she answered her father. 

"How about Max Cady?” 

Patty sniffed. “Too young! Good¬ 
ness, Julian, don’t expect me to rob 
the cradle. I’m not so old as that!" 

“Twenty-four's pretty old, though," 
Laurian interpolated neatly. 

"Very Well then!" Judge Dade pro¬ 
ceeded. “MacDuffey!" 

“A very nice husband for one no 
longer young!" 'Laurian approved. 

Patty snorted. “Too old! I’m not 
robbing the grave either. Juliart. I’m 
certainly not so young as that!" 

Judge Dade did not desist from his 
interrogation. “How about that 
GrSenough lad who’s staging with 
Mrs. Laurence?” 

Patty groaned. “Father! Too dis¬ 
sipated!" 

“1 think he's something magnifi¬ 
cent!” Laurian broke in. < “All the 
girls are so crazy over him they can’t 
See straight!'* 

* * * * 

P ATTY contemplated her sister sar¬ 
donically! Inwardly she was 
amused, but she would not let Lau¬ 
rian guess It. Judge Dade studied 
h*s younger daughter too. And he 
reflected, with the eternal astonish¬ 
ment of fathers, that, just as Patty 
had emerged from a thin-faced, un¬ 
featured and uncohtoured bundle of 
angles to an extreme attractlveness,- 
Lpurlan was developing from a 
dumpy, waistlf8s little girl to #x* 
qulslte beauty. 

“Shall we 1st her rave?” Patty de¬ 
manded of her, father. “When you 
pick Babe Greenough you overturn 
at a bound every eugenic axiom you 
ever whanged Into me. Haven’t I 
always been given to understand that 
I was to marry a simple, upstanding 
rustic gawk, a one hund/ed and one 
per cent American, who didn't know 
a toddle from a standing high Jump, 
■who never smoked anything strong¬ 
er than sweet fern, never dr^ank any¬ 
thing stronger than buttermilk, never 
#rove anything stronger than a fliv- 


r pHE machinery of Patty’s vamping 
mill began to function instan¬ 
taneously. She slowed up gradually; 
signaled with a pretty gesture for 
Arthur Raeburn to stop. The flivver' 
came to a stand beside her roadster; 
but its driver did not shut off the 
gas. "How do you do. Dr. Raeburn!" 
Patty opened the conversation with 
her most charming accent. "When 
did you get back?" 

“How do you do, Miss Dade. I’ve 
been back—oh, let me see—four or 
five months, five to be accurate." 

“I hadn’t heard." Patty lied with a 
delicate malice. Then sweetly, 
“W^re you in the war?" 

“Not In the line. I was In the Red 
Cross." 

“Oh, that must have been zo much 
more interesting—’’ she paused— 
“and safe." 

Apparently, however, Dr. Raeburn 
did not get her intention. His absent 
gray eyes, set flrBt under black 
lashes then a deep frown, were study¬ 
ing the distance, and his expression 
—t was polite—no, civil was the 
word—was abesnt, too, And faintly 
touched—could It bo possible—with 
impatience. 


^ of the afternoon, 
chair-car of a train which had 
brought her from the city of Carfa« 
and changed into the dinky two- 
coached. jerk-water train which 
trundled passengers over ten miles of 
marsh to Belaize. The other half- 
dozen passengers made at once for 
the front car; but the experienced 
Patty took a seat well back in the 
second car, as far as she could get 
from the engine. 

The car was hot; Patty almost 
dozed, thinking of many uncorrelated 
Usings. 

Something brought her idle drift¬ 
ing gaze back to the car—a move¬ 
ment up .near the front—the phen¬ 
omenon of a head rising suddenly 
above a seat back. She was not 
alone. A man sat there. Apparently 


Big Irrigating Wheel. 

rN certain portions of northern Chli- 
forhla there are still sections that 
can be rendered Very fertile only by 
the addition of Water. 


("\irr of the chorus of groans that 
^ came from below a masculine 
voice disengaged itself; called with a 
raucous hoarseness, 

i somebody. 

Can’t anybody get a 


There are as 
yet no government reclamation proj¬ 
ects in operation in surh districts 
on Any great scale and land owners 
In many cases must rely upon their 
own resources to improvise adequate 
irrigating facilities. Particularly is 
this true along one narrow valley near 
the Klamath river. 

Along that stream have been placed 
a number of “irrigation wheels" that, 
in the aggregate, furnish an adequate 
supply of water for all kinds of crops 
—grains, grasses, orchards, vege¬ 
tables, etd. Generally, these wheels 
are about 80 feet In diameter, ar«l 
are strongly built of wood. Along 
the outer circumference are placed 
"float boards" or paddle*. The wheel 
is immersed several yards In the wa¬ 
ter and the imfthlse of the current 
keeps the huge wheel slowly revolv¬ 
ing most of the time. Placed at the 
interval of every few yards M the, 
outside of the wheel are large box- 
like metal buckets. These are filled 
as they dip into the water, are hoist¬ 
ed by the revolving wheel to the top 
and the contents poured into troughs 

watc»- 


'For mercy’s 
I can't 


eland this, 
doctor?" 

Instantly Raeburn answered the 
voice. “The doctor's here, my lad. 
You’re all right. Keep a stiff upper 
lip! I’ll be with you |n an Instant" 
He turned to Patty. ’’Come here!" 
he ordered. 

But involuntarily Patty had given 
a glaace in the direction of the 
voice. Six strange folded things— 
brought out of the car apparently by 
the conductor—lay side t* side—and 
the conductor himself, in a bloodied 
collapse, beside them, was trying 
feebly to move an arm. It made an 
unnatural angle from the elbow. An 


strange she had not noticed him. 
The head disappeared again—he was 
very much occupied arranging some¬ 
thing. She leaned down over her 
seat-end—he was packing together 
more than one man’s burden of bigs, 
suit cases, boxes. The head came up. 

It was Arthur Raeburn. 


as a woman—mothers 
complained that she was the first to 
Import the astounding new fashions 
In clothe* and dancing that trailed 


PATTY WAS THE TYPE OF GIRL 
OF WHICH EVERY COMMUNITY 
BOASTS AT LEAST ONE—BELLE 
THE 'OLDER GENERATION 
CALLED HER) VAMP HER CON* 
TEMPORARIES PUT IT. 


Laurian, who had crl«d without 
conation olnco the accident, reverted 
to flapper and went to a dance. Judge 
Cade motored to the hospital. There 
he was Informed that Miss Dade, ac¬ 
companied by Dr. Raeburn, had just 
left. Nevertheless, Judge Dade 
reached home before his daughter. 
He turned on the reading tamp; 


on each side. These tltnbe) 
fumes lead Into ditches dug along 


the steep banks of the etfeam. Many 
of these ditch flumes are miles In 
length. 

As these wheele run perpetually 
great etoree of water are thue col- 
and distribute*, among the 


lected 

thirsty crops of thb renchtro for 
leagues on both tides of the narrow 
winding valley. 

The only expense to the rancher Is 
the construction of these wheels and 
the digging of the Irrigating ditches 
The eyetem furatehes Ite own power 
as wall as the llfe-euetalnlng element 
at the same time. 


Immense Waterspout. 

A WASHINGTON octentlot has re- 
corded tin particular* concerning 
a groat waterspout ha obaarvad south 
o( Cape Comorin on a day whan the 
waather eras flno and tha sea smooth. 
The waterspout formod botwaen a 
niaaot-gray cloud and th* son nearly 
five miles from tha ship. At first the 
distance between tha baas of the 
cloud and the surface of tha tea was 
4,100 feat and th* width of th* column 
tapered from 400 feet at Its Juncture 
with the cloud to 110 feet at the era. 
The vortex appeared to he a tube 
with tapering aides and a central 
column. The walla eeemed to consist, 
of water moving downward and 
central column of prater ascend^fl 
The phenomenon lasted for tlU^H 
minutes. The walls broke 


chair-arm and contemplated Aar 
father. Than it was that ha saw that 
aha had aohlovad a starry comeliness. 

■Tm engaged to b* married, 

father," the said. 

Judge Dad* lookdd at hor speech* 

less 

•To Arthur Raeburn!" 

And she went on la a tone little 
and dreamy, very like her little girl 
vqlce; as though ahe could not quite 
command her speech. 

'"When I was a little girl. Dab Kill- 
man’s dog attacked FVedrlcka Gar¬ 
nett's cat It waa tearing L to 
plecea There was nobody around 
but Arthur Raeburn. He eared It— 
all alon*. I could not help him be* 
cause—because—I could not more— 






















